FINANCIAL NEEDS OF THE BLIND 
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af Blind people are themselves not unanimous 
in their opinion as to what sort of provisions 
‘should be made for the financial welfare of 
their group. Some of the blind as well as 
some workers for the blind in Minnesota seem 
to favor an outright pension plan. Seventy- 
five dollars a month with free medical care is 
perhaps the majority proposal. 

The American Foundation for the Blind, an 
organization that works on the national level 
for legislation affecting the blind, advocates 
a handicap allowance. This allowance would 
be adequate to free the recipient from worry 
about meeting his living expenses, and would 
be discontinued when and if the blind person’s 
income from employment reached the amount 
of the allowance and seemed likely io remain 
-at that level or exceed it. 

Federal Legislation Proposed 

_ Both the American Foundation and the Na- 
tional Industries for the Blind have proposed 
legislation modifying the federal security act 
to permit inclusion of an incentive bonus in 
computing aid to the blind grants to employed 
blind. For example, a blind person receiv- 
ing a grant of $40 would be allowed to keep 
the first $20 of his monthly earnings without 
-a deduction from his grant. Beyond that 
amount, one-half of his earnings would be ap- 
plied Parad reducing the amount of his grant. 
If he earned $30 a month, $15 would be de- 
- ducted from his $40 grant; when his monthly 
earned income reached $80 he would be re- 
moved from the public assistance roll. 

~The National Federation for the blind, 
an organization of blind people, and the Amer- 
ican Foundation have also supported legis- 
bs lation to exempt $50 of a blind person’s earn- 
ings from consideration in the computing an 
aid to the blind. This legislation was approved 
by Congress but was vetoed by the President. 
_ The American Foundation for the Blind 
recogn: ed the weakening effects on person- 
. ality of loss a security and prestige. Its leg- 
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curity agency proposed that a blind husband | 
should have the cost of a needy wife’s budget” 
computed in his public assistance grant. 


The Blind Spend More to Live 

Although there are differences of opinion 
among the blind as a group as to the best way 
to meet their needs, they agree that it costs 
more for blind people to live on a comparable . 
level with sighted people. Quite naturally they 
feel they need adequate income to meet the 
special demands their handicap imposes on | 
them. A blind person’s clothes are more apt | 
to hecome torn and soiled, so his mending and 
dry cleaning costs are higher than average. 
Marketing costs are higher because the blind- 
woman cannot see to shop around for bar-. 
gains; perhaps she has to hire an errand boy 
to do the marketing. Often there is a greater 
margin of waste where the blind person does ‘ 
the cooking. The telephone is an essential for 
the blind person, even though used only for 
social purposes. In many cases a guide must 
be hired when he wishes to travel locally or 
afar. The cost of carrying on correspondence 
is greater for a blind person; ether he hires 
someone to write for him, uses a typewriter, 
or writes in Braille. Braille paper is more | 
expensive than ordinary writing paper and it 
does not go as far. The blind home owner ha} 
more occasion to call a repair man than doe& 
a sighted home owner. In summer the blind }; 
man most likely has to pay to get his lawn \' 
mowed, in winter to have snow cleared from 4 
his walks. The blind housewife must hire | 
help to do a thorough job of spring house- — 
cleaning. 

The Minnesota Division of Social Welfare, 
through its services for the blind section, rec- 
ognizes the special requirements of the blind 
and makes an effort to include the extra costs 
to handle these requirements in the aid to the 
blind budgets. It remains for the workers on™ 
the local level to acquaint the blind person 
with allowances available to satisfy his special 
needs. | 
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Feeble-minded Child 
May Merely, Be Deaf 


Many childken considered 
feeble-minded are teally suffering 
from impared speech or hearing 
which makes them seer backward, 
press reports said last month. 

A research head of a\private 
school for backward childrén told 
this to some 750 experts attending 
the convention in San Francisco. of 
the International Council for Ex 
ceptional Children. 

Dr. Edgar A. Doll of the Train- 
ing school, Vineland, N. J., said 
that most children with a low I[.Q. 
are also suffering from a physical 
impediment which is often over- 
looked. He declared that proper 
diagnosis and treatment will re- 
store the so-called feeble-minded 
child to his place in the commu- 
nity. 

He urged educators to remember 
that many physical disturbances 
simulate a mentally retarded case, 
and to “accept such children as 
people” in order to help them. 

He said that disturbed home con- 
ditions may shock a child beyond 
the capacity or willingness to 
speak. 


Adoption Series End 
With April Meetings 

The last of the four-month series 
of adoption meetings between state 
agency representatives and county / 
social workers were held thys 
month. 

The meetings, which began Hee 
13 at eight regional génters 
throuptiont the state, were ar- 
ranged to acquaint county welfare 
workers with the risers proce- 
dures and policies yvolved in 
making home adoptign studies. 

Local welfare offices are now 
asked to do adoption studies for 
the state agency / previously home 
studies were p¢rformed by work- 
ers sent from phe state office. 

“Delegating this work to the 
county. welf re boards is in line 
~with our ‘policy of cutting red 
tape, speeding adoptions, and get- 
ting the job done where the people 
are—out in the local communi- 
ties,” the Director said. 
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Deaf Coup le \Heanr”’ 
When Baby Cries 


The fact that Mr. and Mrs. Carl 
Coates, Ponca City, Okla., are both 
deaf doesn’t hamper them in car- 
ing for their new baby son. An 
electronic “baby sitter” listens for 
them, flashing on a light if the 
baby cries. 

The simple device —a micro- 
phone, an amplifier and relay to 
operate a switch, and an ordingey 
isht, bulb--was made for thent by 
blind students of the Radio £ngi- 
neeNng institute at Omaha, Neb. 
Whebaby” s fussing reachés a spe- 
cified ‘yolume point, the light 
flashes on, directing the Contes 
attention t, the crib. / 

“We can \pick up his tiniest 
eurgle if we \want/ to,’ said Mr. 
Conan or we\cah set the instru- 
ment so we'll Aleep right on 
through all bait his loudest de- 
mands.” 7, 


Scientist Ba TRSS 
New Anti-TB Drug 

Pregs reports from New Bruns- 
wické N. J., last month said\that 
Dr/ Reliant A. Waksman has \an- 


ngunced a new tuberculosis drug 


designed to take over where strepy 
tomycin leaves off. 


The Rutgers university professor 
discovered streptomycin five years 
ago. He said he is calling his new 
discovery “neomycin.” 

Dr. Waksman said streptomycin 
had proved effective against strains 
of the tuberculosis organism but 
often lost its powers after being 
administered for a long time. 


In an article for the Journal of 
the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Dr. 
Waksman said neomycin seemed 
to prove effective where tubercu- 
losis organisms have become re- 
sistant to streptomycin. 

Dr. Waksman, professor of mi- 


crobiology at Ruteers: said his 


announcement was only a prelim- 
inary report based on studies car- 
ried out mainly in test tubes. 


More Homes for Aged 
Needed in 


homes in the state to 
e increasing number of 
infrm/Alderly persons. 

Difectors and officers of homes 
for’the aged in Minnesota and sur- 
6unding states met at the Univer- 


fs of. Minnesota Continuation 
Study center for a three-day short 


course sponsored in cooperation 
with the Minnesota Health depart- 
ment. 

There are 57 homes in Minne- 
sota operated by religious, fra- 
ternal and other benevolent or- 
ganizations, according to Miss 
Ethel McClure, supervisor of the 
hospital licensing unit of the State 
Health department, who spoke at 
the institute. 

Most homes, she said, will not 
accept persons under 65 years of 
age, and many require applicants 
to be in reasonably good physical 
and mental health. 

About 5,000 elderly persons are 
in homes of various types in Min- 
nesota today. She stressed the need 
for institutions where the aged 
who are sick or crippled may be 
cared for. The increased longe- 
vity of persons, she said, makes 
the care of the aged important. 


\ Mpls. YMCA to Open 


New Summer Camps 
\ The Minneapolis YMCA will 
open two new summer camps this 
yea, to aid in serving the 6,000 
boys\and young men who take part 
in the\ association’s summer pro- 
gram. \ 
They ate camps Icaghowan near 
, and Menogyn near 


n, with the ie 
new camps, now has four such 
establishments. T others are 
Camp Warren near Kveleth, and 
Camp Ihduhapi near Loretto. 

Three of the camps—Warren, 
Thduhapi and Icaghowan — will 
open for the summer June 27. 
Camp Menogyn will open July 17. 
Registrations are now being ac- 
cepted. 
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| Living with Relatives 


Social welfare workers for the blind should 
know that laws requiring compulsory support 
of an adult blind person by a relative or mem- 
ber of the family are open to question and 
should be carefully interpreted to protect the 
well-being of the blind person. Antagonists 
to such laws claim the blind person in that 
situation is pauperized, humiliated and de- 
prived of security and independence. 

The blind person living with relatives must 
necessarily depend on them first of all for 
social life. Further, he is dependent on them 
to provide services which his handicap makes 
necessary. Such services may be as simple 
as telling him of the latest arrangement of 
furniture in the living room to prevent his 
stumbling, or it may be as routine as devoting 
a certain time each day to reading for him. 
The development of a congenial social life 
in the home, which includes voluntary per- 
formance of necessary services for the blind 
person, is an achievement in the art of intel- 


_ ligent and gracious living. To impose on rela- 


tives the obligation of financial support often 
amounts to the additional straw which breaks 
the camel’s back. 

The blind object to deducting from public 
assistance grants the occasional small contri- 
butions made them by friends or relatives. 
This practice destroys the intent of the giver 


—that the contribution represent something 


over and above what the blind person already 
has—and undermines a friendly relationship 
infinitely more valuable than the gift. The 
aid to the blind policy in Minnesota does not 
expect small occasional and unpredictable 
gifts to be figured in the computation of the 
blind person’s budget. 
Role of the County Worker 

Probably the first contact a blind person 
has with the public programs for the blind is 
through the local county welfare visitor. It is 
important that the visitor have a practical 
knowledge of what comprises the services for 
the blind in Minnesota: vocational rehabilita- 


tion, business enterprises program, aid to the 


blind, talking book program, home teaching 
services, children’s services, and the state reg- 
ister of the blind. Each of these programs 
has amassed significant data on the blind and 
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each has developed techniques to meet special 
needs. Information on each of these programs 
will enable the visitor to offer the blind per- 
son helpful advice and make proper referrals. | 

Most important of all is that the worker get 
to know the blind person and his particular 
problems. This means building a relationship. 
by talking and listening. Through this ap- 
proach the worker gets to understand the blind 
person in relation to his background. The 
essential fact the worker will often discover 
is that the blind individual’s successes and 
failures are not basically the result of blind- 
ness, but rather of his opportunities or lack of 
opportunities for social, educational and eco- 
nomic adjustment. These same-factors set the 
pattern for the sighted person. It is inex-' 
cusable to ignore matters pertaining to the 
blind person’s problems. A worker guilty on’ 
this score must have a superstitious fear of 
the blind person, think that blindness means 
incompetency, or feel that the blind person 
must be shielded from his problems. The 
worker who reviews the case of a blind re- | 
cipient before the home call and who is pre- 
pared to offer services even beyond those 
asked for, if the need be there—that worker 
will bring to the recipient a feeling of con- 
fidence in the services for the blind program 
and a sense of security in dealing with its 
representatives. 

A recipient of aid to the blind should have 
a thorough explanation of his budget each 
time a change is in order. This means a hom: 
call on the part of the worker. The problen 
of budgeting is complicated to a sighted per-" 
son whose income is average; it is confound- | 
ing to one with no vision, living on public 
assistance, unless he is given a clear under- 
standing of the items in his budget and the 
amount allowed for each item. The worker - 
is the only one who can provide the blind 
person with a breakdown of his budget. 

Finally, it is well to know that the prodding 
for bettering the adjustment of the blind to 
a sighted world is prompted primarily by the 
blind themselves. The sighted person obvi- 
ously has no way of experiencing the prob- 
lems of the blind. In working toward a solu- 
tion of their problems, it is worth-while lis- 
tening to and consulting with their spokesmen. 


“The most valuable ae I have in the 
. “Has now attained proportions 
of his (the executive secretary’ 's) ‘Bible’ or 
handbook” “An outstanding medium 
through which better working Poonehiis 
and understanding have been maintained as 
between county welfare boards and the Ntate 
Agency” 


welfare agencies’ executive secretaries hold 
for the Public Welfare Manual after five 
\ears of experience with it. The Manual, pub- 


‘lished by the State Division of Social Wel- 


and procedure guiding the operators of county 
welfare agencies. March 1, 1949, marked the 
fifth anniversary of the first release of ma- 
‘terial for inclusion in the Manual. 


How Manual Originated / 

This is not the state agency’s first/venture 
into the “manual” field. In September, 1940, 
-a small black-bound manual covering the pub- 
| lic assistance programs was issued/for county 
use. This turned out to be insufficiently de- 
tiled; policies were stated in/such general 
terms that they led to a great variety of in- 
terpretations. In addition thé type of coding 
“system used was not flexiblé enough to per- 
mit ready revison. / 

In order to clarify statements of policies in 
‘the old manual, it was found necessary to 
Psend out a large number of supplementary 
letters and bulletins. In/ 1943—the last year 
before the new Public Welfare Manual came 
into being—98 bulletins, many of them ac- 
companied by attachments of several pages, 
were sent to county/agencies. By 1947 and 
1948 the number of bulletins had been re- 
duced to 63 and 67 respectively, and lengthy 
attachments had all but disappeared. 

The growing feeling that there should be 
one source, and one only in which statements 


. a8 5th Anniversary 


By Arthur S. Rusterholz 


DSW Services and Procedures Section 


These, and other congratulatory terms are, 
indicative of the regard that Minnesota county © 


fare, is a collection of statements on policy / 


of policies and proeédures would be readily 
available led quite appropriately to the con- 
clusion that a manual should be such a source. 
In the summer 6f 1943 the Director approved 
the idea of a/manual, a committee represent- 
ing all units of the Division was set up, and 
the head of surveys and procedures section 
was diregted to organize an outline of the ma- 
terial to be included. This outline underwent 
a suecession of revisions based on recom- 


‘mendations of the committee; county agencies, 


With whom it was cleared; and findings of the 
head of surveys and procedures when in Ne- 


/braska, to which state he made a brief trip 


to studya well-established manual. 
Releasing Manual Material 

As already noted, the first release of ma- 
terial for the current Manual was made on 
March 1, 1944.\This included, among other 
things, an explanation of the coding system, 
a rather elaborate decimal system, originally 
the butt of considerable criticism but now gen- 
erally recognized as necessary to the mainte- 
nance and revision of such a large volume. 


Portions of the Manual \are released with 
accompanying “Manual Letters.” These let- 
ters identify by code, part, chapter, and section 
numbers the pages presented 
instructions about replacement o 
terial. In the-first year of the M ual’s his- 
tory, 27 Manual letters were release 
second year, 42; the third, 29; the foy 
and the fifth, Soa eiae a total of 

The Manual is a large book; in fact two 
to three 814-by-11 inch ring binders have Hoan 
found necessary to hold it. Although it has 
not yet been completed, it already numbers 
776 pages, and an additional 656 pages have 
been rendered obsolete by revisions, making a 

rather extensive manual in themselves. The 
Manual consists of ten parts, entitled General 
Information; Division of Social Welfares. 
County Welfare Boards; Personnel; C County, 
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